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^^Y^^^^^^  RESTRICTIONS  UPON  THE 

USE  OF  PULPWOOD  CUT  FROM  THE 

CROWN  LANDS  OF  QUEBEC 

ONTARIO  AND  NEW 

BRUNSW^ICK 

^  ^^ForlfJ^iff"*"*".'^?''*^***  ^^°'«  ^»»«  "o*»«  Committee  on 
Foreign  AffaiirB  at  the  Hearings  in  Washington  on  the 

Underwood  Resolution  Respecting  the  Exportation 

of  Pulpwood  from  Canada. 


T^^!^  Underwood  Resolution,  approved  by  the  United 
X  Mates  benate,  and  favorably  reported  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of 
five  to  consult  with  the  Dominion  or  the  Provincial  Govern- 
S^  "^^r^  "^'^  ^  "^'^^  *°  securing  the  unrestricted 

l^n?8  ^  ^A^u  ^'T  ^^"ada,  pulpwood  cut  upon  the  Crown 
anas  in  Quebec.  Ontario  and  New  Brunswick^s  based  very 
largely  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  conditions  in  Canada. 
I  he  text  of  the  resolution  in  itself  shows  a  complete 
Ignorance  of  the  underlying  facts.  Most  of  its  statements  are 
at  utter  variance  with  the  Canadian  point  of  view.  This  is 
not  at  all  surprising  when  considered  in  connection  with  the 

SIThSS  ^\  i7^u'  ^y  ^^''^^'"  'P^'^^  »"terests  before  the 
authorities  at  Washington  and  which  have  since  received 
wide  publicity  in  the  press  of  both  countries. 

Perhaps  the  most  fallacious  of  all  the  statements  advanced 
S^fl^  ^  T  ^PP^^l»"g  fo«-  the  passage  of  the  Underwood 
R^lution  IS  that  which  has  led  the  uninitiated  to  infer  that 
™.!  ^;;^»rd.  embargo"  upon  the  exportation  of  Canadian 
pulpwood  is  in  any  measure  responsible  ^or  the  present  situa- 
uon  m  regard  to  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  newsprint 
^per.  It  IS  assumed  by  many  that  Canada  has  quite  recently 
Si  *  uPu*"-  ^^e  exportation  of  unmanufactured  pulpwood, 
the  result  being  that  the  paper  mills  of  the  United  Stated 


dependent  upon  this  country  for  the  bulk  c'  their  raw  material, 
have  suddenly  and   unwarrantably    been  deprived  of  pulp- 
wood,  thereby  reducing  the  output  of  newsprint  paper  and 
creating  the  condition  of  so-called  famine  which  now  exists. 
These  are  not  the  facts.     In  reality  Canada  has  never  placed 
an    "embargo"   upon   the   exportation   of   pulpwood.     Only 
the  Dominion  Parliament  has  power  to  enact  such  legislation 
and   none  has   been   enacted   or  contemplated.     Certain  of 
the  provinces,  however,  foreseeing  the  time  when  their  supplv 
of  pulpwood   would   become  exhausted,   if  permitted   to   be 
exploited  without  restriction,  and  being  desirous,  furthermore, 
of  building  up  and  encouraging  the  pulp  and  paper-making 
mdustry   within    their  own   borders,   did   create   regulations 
requiring  that  no  pulpwood  should  be  permitted  to  be  cut 
from  their  Crown  Lands  except  for  the  manufacture  of  puio 
or  paper  in    the   Dominion.      The    British    North    America 
Act  gives  to  these  provinces  complete  sovereignty  over  their 
natural  resources.    These  regulations  are  not  of  recent  origin. 
They  were  adopted  more  than  ten  years  ago.    They  have  no 
immediate   bearing   upon   the   present  paper  situation,   the 
American  mills  being  in  full  operation  as  they  have  been 
during  all  the  years  the  regulations  have  been  in  force.    They 
are  neither  discriminatory  nor  confiscatory  in  their  character. 
They  apply  to  all  holders  of  timber  leases  alike — Canadian, 
American,  British,  Belgian  and  all  others.     They  are  based 
upon  provisions  contained  in  the  original  leases  under  which 
the   several   provincial   governments   reserved    the   right   to 
make  such  future  regulations  as  they  saw  fit  for  the  control 
of  the  lands  and  the  use  of  the  forests  contained  thereon. 
The  courts  have  already  passed  upon  and  upheld  their  val- 
idity.   The  contentions  of  those  who  assert  the  invasion  of 
their  alleged  vested  rights  by  reason  of  them  are  without 
foundation. 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  private  interests  concerned 
sfiould  take  advantage  of  the  present  situation  in  the  paper 
market  to  press  their  alleged  grievances  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  to  urge  that  Government  to 
take  measures  for  their  relief.  In  doing  so  they  have,  of  course, 
restricted  themselves  to  one  side  of  the  case  only,  and  un- 
fortunately, have,  in  so  doing,  departed  from  the  facts  in 
some  instances  and  have  given  an  altogether  one-sic^d. 
erroneous  and  distorted  view  of  the  circu instances  and  con- 
ditions covering  the  question  of  Canada's  supply  of  pulpwood 
and  of  the  various  provincial  regulations  governing  its  uses. 
The  purpose  of  the  present  pamphlet,  which  is  based  upon 
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official  information  combined  with  the  mosi  authentic  data 
obtainable  from  official  and  other  sources,  is  to  correct  some 
of  the  mis-statements  made  before  the  Committer;  in  Wash- 
ington and  to  place  Canada's  side  ot  the  controversy  in  a 
truer,  and,  consequently,  a  more  favorable  light. 

It  is,  of  course,  clearly  understood  that  the  existing;  reiju- 
lations  do  not  aflfect  the  exportation  of  pulpwood  cut  from 
lands  in  private  ownership.  These  exports,  for  many  years 
past,  have  averaged  around  one  million  cords  annually,  and 
provide  approximately  (jnc-hfth  of  the  annual  pulpwood 
consumption  in  the  United  States.  The  exports  of  pulpwood 
to  the  United  States  had  increased  in  1918  to  over  1.3  million 
cords.  Neither  do  the  regulations  affect  the  export  from  Can- 
ada of  manufactured  pulp,  of  which  473,849  tons  went  to 
the  United  States  in  1917,  this  comprising  approximately 
one-ninth  of  the  pulp  consumption  of  that  country.  Nor, 
again,  do  they  affect  the  export  of  newsprint,  of  which, 
during  the  same  year,  533,112  tons  went  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States,  this  comprising  nearly  four-fifths  of  Canada's 
production  of  newsprint.  In  1919,  the  Canadian  export  of 
newsprint  to  the  United  States  had  risen  to  624,304  tons, 
or  approximately  one-third  of  the  newsprint  consumed  in 
and  exported  from  the  United  States. 

It  may  be  in  order  here  to  remark  that  United  States 
exports  of  newsprint  to  other  countries  amounted  in  1919  to 
110,295  tons.  The  argument  made  before  the  Committee 
in  Washington  sets  forth  that  63,000  tons  can  be  accepted 
as  the  minimum  by  which  production  and  importation  of 
newsprint  fell  below  consumption  in  the  United  States. 
It  must  be  obvious  that  if  a  little  over  half  of  the  exports  of 
newsprint  to  other  countries  had  been  retained  and  utilized 
in  the  United  States,  no  serious  shortage  of  newsprint  in  that 
country  would  have  occurred.  As  a  matte  of  fact,  there  is, 
of  course,  a  world-wide  shortage  of  newsprint,  as  of  most 
other  articles  of  human  consumption,  due  to  war  conditions, 
and  prices  have  risen  to  much  above  those  of  pre-war  times. 
American  manufacturers  of  newsprint  have,  quite  naturally, 
sold  in  the  best  market,  where  not  otherwise  obligated  by 
contracts,  and  some  exports  have  resulted. 

The  figures  quoted  are  from  census  statistics.  They  show 
clearly  that,  with  the  door  wide  open  to  the  importation  from 
Canada  of  pulp  and  newsprint,  and  with  a  greatly  increased 
Canadian  production  in  prospect,  neither  the  paper  manu- 
facturers, as  such,  nor  the  publishers,  have  anything  to  fear 
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L?lH.m.r.Mn!!M''/-"!l  'T'"*'-:  «'*-i^-''  tlu- Canadian  prc.vinres 
o  iH'ncht  industrially  by  tlu"  manufarturf  within  their  own 

>rwh"h1ht'  T  ""^"'•'^'  '^'''"  '''''  ''''''''^'  natural  rJ^^urcc 
"I  wnitn  tney  arc  possessed. 

T[i."»  <»!*•  provinces  are  well  within  their  htjal  rights  in 
ns  rut.n,  the  use  of  ,.ulpwoo,|  rut  fron,  their  T  own  Lnd 
seems  unf,uest.onable.  The  point  at  issue  is  whe  her  ?he 
restrictions  are  reasonable  an.l  necessary  for  th  kii  imlte 
protection  of  the  public  interest  of  Canada.  1  hat  b<^^tl  ndes 
of  hisc.uestion  .should  be  answered  in  the  affirmati  e  s  the 
Canadian  contention.  •''inc. 

The  c  tin^  of  raw  pulpw<;od  for  export  involves  no 
permanent  industrial  developnu«nt.  The  hiine  n  mufa'tu  e 
of  pul;>  and  paper  on  the  other  hand,  means  the  lui  hne  ff 
factories,  the  emplo>nient  of  skilled  labor,  the  clevclo  men 

e  atbn  Tu'  'u'  ''■""'\"^  "■^'^"^'  ^^"'^ '  f-  increased  imm  1 
fuTed  or  uT  '^T^"^^••kets  for  agricultural  and  manufac- 
tured products,  the  increa.sed  investment  of  domest'-  and 
^3  The  •  -^^he  increase  of  nati.nal   prc^^perk)    in 

r  Si-  1      "  f ''"  '*'"'  'l"^^^''  T  «^  Ihe  conservation  of 

Canada  s    pulpwoocJ    re.sourr-s    to    Maintain    the    industria 
p  ants  already  established  and  to  induce  the   estaWishinen 

s  m  lie" /or' th  '"'"h"  .  ""'  "">'?'^'^>' ''  ^--'^'"^^  P--^^^^^^^^ 
of  can  '.mI  il  '"'^"'''■^'  '■^'^""■'"K  -^^  ^^reat  an  investment 
v.t.Vo  ?  f  °  """  "^Portant  factor  and  necessitates  conser- 
ative  forest  mariaRement.  Many  millions  of  dollars  of 
United  States  capital  are  already  invested  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  m  Canada.  This  will  be  jeopard  Led  together 
^^.th  much  native  capital,  unless  the  continuity  of  supplies 
of  raw  material  can  be  adequately  maintained.  ^^ 

tnr.r«  ^f  admitted  that  mar.y  of  the  United  States  manufac- 
turers of  woodpulp  are  in  need  of  increased  supplies  of  raw 
pulpwood.  in  view  of  the  established  fact  that^  as  a  resuU 
o  destructive  loRgmg  and  in  the  absence  of  adequate  fire 
protection,  the  pulpwood  forests  oi   the  Eastern  States  are 

ne^es  Lil'ToXw  "£  '^'''''''T    •'^^^  conclusio"n  do^^  no 
necessarily  follow,  however,  that  it  is  reasonable  to  expec- 

acrifiTZr  °^,^^^^^•■"  ,^-;^^^^  ^°  '"^'^  ^he  enormou 
act^re  of  ^he^r  '  'r^J^'^^,^"  f^-'egoing  the  home  manu- 
tacture  of  their  Crown  land  pulpwood,  in  order  to  make  ud 
for  past  negligence  by  the  States  and  by  the  timbe^owners 
there  m  no^  protecting  or  conserving  their  tTniber  Tandl 
in  order  to  maintain  their  productive  capacity 

have  a^.lirhl'^^  ^".-^^'^  ?'^'''  P"'P  '"'"^  undoubtedly  stiU 
have  available  supplies  of  raw  material  for  many  years  to 


conie.     Others,  pri'sumal.ly.  iniist  ullinKiicly  tiilu-r  eo  out  of 
business  c,r  transfer  West  or  to  Canada,  except  insofar  as 
thcv  may  k'  able  to  «et  supplies  of  pulpw<K,(|  from  Canadian 
amis  IV  private  own-rship.     The  lumber  industry  has  h;,<! 
to  ni.Rrate  from  New  Kn^land  to  the  Lake  States,  th.  ..ee  to 
the  Smth.  and  now  to  the  Paeifu-  Northwest.     In  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  forestry  practice  in  the  lui^cern  S.ates 
It  IS  logical  to  exiK-ct  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  must  in  the  long  run.  migrate  also.    There  are  Kr'at 
op,>ortumties  for  the  man  ita-ture  of  pulp  and  pafKV  in  th.- 
states  of  the  Rockv  Mountain  region  and  of  the  Pacific  Norih- 
wtv,t.     II  lumber  from  these  reKi(;Ms  can  be  shipped  for  c„n- 
sumpt.on    in    New    Hngland.   as  is   now   being  done,   surek 
the  high  prices  prevailing  in  the  pulp  and  pafH.T  industrv  will 
also   justly    similar    shipments.      The    industry    is    alreadv 
established   ...    the   Northwest   and   its   further  development 
there  on  a  large  scale  can  not  be  other  than  mereK-  a  matter 
ot  a  little  tune. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  Cnited  States  interests  re- 
quiring s.ipplies  u|  pulp  are  now  planning  on  the  erection  of 
additu^iial  pulp  mills  ,n  Kastern  Canada,  as  well  as  in  Labra- 
dor.    Ihese  developments,  with  others  in  |)rospecr.  may  be 
relied   upon   to  sur)ply  the  re(|uirements  in   the  course  of  a 
ittle  time.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far  as  Canadian  pulp- 
wood  must  be  depended  upon,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
paper   mills,    the   publishers  and    the   general    public   in    the 
tnited  Stacos  that  it  sh(,./1d  1h>  manufactured  into  pulp  in 
I  ana(  a.     So  far  as  the  publisher-  and  the  public  arc  con- 
(vrnec.    their    immediate    interests    would    be    equally    well 
provided  for  if  the  process  of  manufacture  in  Canada  were 
carriec  to  the  point  of  actual  production  of  new.-,pri..t,  as  is 
already  beinjr  done  on  a  large  and  increasing  scale.     Son.e 
o    the  "vvners  of  pulp  .wills,  as  such.  are.  of  course,  inevitably 
ahected.      The    Federal    Trade    Commission    of    the    •  rnited 
States  IS  on   record  as  stating    that   the  cost  of  convertimr 
puipvvood  into  paper  is  much   less  in   (\^nafla  than   in   the 
United  States. 

Canada  is  now  the  second  best  customer  of  the  Cnited 
^tates  tor  goods  manufactured  in  that  country.  In  fact  the 
existing  exchange  situation,  ,„  seriously  unfavorable  to 
Canada,  is  at  least  largely  due  uo  the  fact  that  Canada  buys  a 
miich  greater  quantity  of  goods  in  the  I  nited  States  than  she 
sells  there.  There  is.  therefore,  no  inherent  anomaly"  or 
unpropnety  on  the  part  of  Canada  in  desiring  to  increase  as 
much   as   possible   the  value  of  her  exports  to  the   United 
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States,  arul  this  must  mean  the  lireatcst  possible  production 
of  manufactured  articles.  There  is,  further  no  ioRical  or 
proper  basis  for  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
because  of  'ich  a  feeliiijs'  by  Canada. 

.  ^''*^,    ^'"<it^rwood    resolution    stresses    the    point    that 
I'nited  States  holders  of  pulpwood  licenses  in  Canada  have 
by  virtue  of  the  later  imposition  of  restrictions  upon  raw 
pulr)\vo<)(l,    been    caust-d    hardship,    great    and    irreparable 
injury    bciiin   done   them,    by    making   valueless   their   large 
investments  and  by  depriving  them  of  the  profwrty  interests 
f)f  tlie  wood  to  which  they  had  been  conveyed  all  projwrty 
rights;    also,  that  the  wood  standing  and  growing  upon  the 
Hl.UOO  scjuare  miles  of  licensed  Crown  lands  in  Quebec  held 
b>-  these  I  Mited  States  interests,  if  available  for  the  use  of 
such  interests  would  be  "sufticient  in  annual  yield  to  relieve 
the  i)resent  scarcity  and   prevent   threatened  exhaustion  of 
puIf)wood  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  to  lower 
the   cost  of   the   raw   material   of   the   American    newsprint 
industry,  and  to  stabilize  the  price  of  new>print  paper  to  the 
consumer,  besides  assuring  an  additional  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terial   that    would    justify    investments    for    increased    pro- 
duction, and  affording  the  relief  needed  while  awaiting  the 
results  of  a  national   policy  of  forest  conservation  and  re- 
forestation." 

To  this  it  may  be  answered  that  the  restrictions  com- 
plained of  have  not,  as  a  matter  of  actual  fact,  deprived 
United  States  investors  of  their  investments  in  Canada; 
they  simply  require  them,  as  a  matter  of  provincial  policy, 
to  carry  the  raw  material  through  at  least  one  stage  of  manu- 
facture, namely,  into  wood  pulpor  lumber,  etc.,  within  anada. 
Stumpage  values  have  so  greatly  appreciated  that  the  holder 
of  any  such  license  could,  if  he  wished,  readily  realize  a  large 
profit  upon  his  investment,  by  sale.  Or  he  can  provide  for 
manufacture  of  the  pulpwood  into  pulp  or  paper  in  Canada 
as  many  United  States  concerns  have  done  or  are  doing, 
including  the  International  Paper  Company,  the  chief  com- 
plainant. 

As  has  been  stated,  it  is  only  the  owner  of  a  pulp  mill 
dependent  upon  Canadian  raw  pulpwood,  who  is  adversely 
affected  to  any  serious  extent,  and  he  still  has  the  privilege 
of  competing  for  some  part  of  the  million  cords  of  pulpwood 
cut  annually  from  privately-owned  lands  in  Canada  and 
exported  to  the  United  States,  as  well  as  for  United  States 
pulpwood  on  the  open  market,  in  addition  to  supplies  from 
his  own  lands,  if  he  still  has  any  such  containing  pulpwood. 
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It  should  again  be  emphasized  that  the  restrictions  do 
not  in  the  slightest  degree,  decrease  the  amount  of  pul|)  or 
m  .v>pnnt  available  ^jr  use  in  the  I'nited  States,  and  then- 
fore  do  not  a.Tect  either  the  |)aper  manufacturers  as  such,  the 
publishers  or  the  general  i)ublic.     In  fact,  manufacture  within 
Canada  of  Canadian  i»ulp\vo(Hl  into  wood  pulp  is  distinctly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  niamifact'trer  of  newsprint  who  also 
owns  a  pulp  mill  in  Canada,  beiaiise  of  thf  lower  <<)sts  in- 
volved in  such  manufacture  within  the  Dominion.     \i>{  (.nly 
does  the  Cniled  States  now  receive  the  |)roduct  of  nearl>  ail 
the  Crown  lands  a((iuired  in  Canada    »y  Ci  ited  States  in- 
terests before  the  restricticius  became  effect  ve,   l)ut  a  \ast 
amount  besides  from  (  rown  lands  not  so  held,  in  addition 
to  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  i  roduct  of  lands  in  private 
ownership.     The  (piestion  is  wheiher  a  certain  part  of  this 
pulpwood  shall  be  manufactuud  into  pulj)  while  it  is  still 
in  Canada,  or  not  until  after  ii  lias  reached  the  Cnited  States 
The  charge  of  extreme    -eneral   hardship  and  of  decreased 
supplies  and  iiicreased  i.,ns  for  the  United  Stales,  b\   virtue 
of  the  restrictions,  is  therefore  without  substantial  founda- 
tion. 

At  the  Washington  hearing,  it  wis  generally  agreed  that 
at  least  a  very  large  factor  in  the  present  inadequacv  of  the 
newsprint  supply  is  the  excessive  demand  for  advertising 
space  in  the  newspapers.  Some  of  the  publishers  traced  part 
of  this  enlarged  demand  to  the  operations  of  the  excess  profits 
tax,  the  implication  being  that  many  concerns  were  largely 
increasing    their   expenditures    for   advertising  order    to 

reduce  the  amount  of  war  taxes  payable  to  the  i      eral  Gov- 
ernment.    So  far  as  this  may  be  the  case,  the  probability 
would  seem  that  it  is  more  or  less  of  a  temporary  condition 
which  will  readjust  itself  in  the  course  of  a  little  time. 

There  is  no  record  available  of  the  shortage  haviii-  jjcen 
traced  at  the  Washington  hearing  in  [)art  to  the  exports  of 
newsprint  from^he  Cnited  States  to  other  countries  i45  per 
cent  greater  in  v^M  in  1919  than  in  191G),  or  to  delay  in 
the  movement  of  pulpwood.  pulp  and  paper  from  Canada 
to  the  United  States,  caused  in  part  bv  disturbances  of  trans- 
portation due  to  labor  unrest,  and  in  part  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  in  the  United  States  many  thousands  of  Canadian 
freight  cars,  the  return  of  which  to  Canada  had  been  sought 
with  only  indifferent  success. 

Neither,  apparently,  was  reference  m  .Je  at  the  hearing, 
to  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  New  York  mills  are  concerned,  the 
local  shortage  of  pulpwood  is  partially  due  to  the  provision 
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•  \V^L^^^^''^  constitution  that  no  timber  shall  be  cut  within 
the  Adirondack  forest  preserve,  comprising  1,767.000  acres 
pltor'Thi'"'^^"^"^'-''^^  of' material  suitable  f"; 
n  ifrHon'  f  '  F''''^  ^'""^  \  ^"^''■^'y  ^^'f^^'^e'd  from  ex- 
ploitation, for  park  purposes;  the  people  of  the  state  having 
witnessed  the  devastating  effects  of  lumbering  followed  by 
repeated    f.res,    which    have    been    responsible   also   for   the 

tnuZ       .""^  '"  '""n'^  ''^•'^">  P"'P^'°«^  f"'-^'^^^  i"  other  parts 
of  the  country  as  well  as  in  Canada 

It  seems  quite  clear,  however,  that  the  excess  of  de- 
mand for  newsprint  over  the  supply  available,  is,  after  all. 
not  so  much  due  to  actual  shortage  of  raw  material  as  to  the 
hm  tations  of  productive  capacity  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
mills  Generally  speaking,  they  have  been  running  to  ca- 
pacity but  there  are  not  enough  of  them  to  turn  out  the 
quantities  demanded.  This,  however,  is  a  condition  wh  ch 
IS  in  process  of  being  corrected. 

rnrJ^  v'k  '  P"'P^^'o«d  supplies  in  the  United  States  are  con- 
cerned,  it  has  been  stated  on  good  authority  that  they  are 
sufficient  in  the   Northeastern  and  Lake  States  for  twentv 

ZcLi.  I  .  ''f  '""''•  '■':'■>■  ^^«"«iderable  quantities  of 
undersized  ma  enal  now  growing  on  cutover  lands  will  have 

oroT'  T'i^^^f-     ?^°"'^   '""  ^^^^"^^^  "^tional   policy  of 

orest  y  hnally  be  adopted,  applicable  to  the  Eastern  States, 

tlie  SI  uation  will  gradually  right  itself  and  dependence  upon 

Canadian   supplies  will   gradually   become  less.     While   the 

immensity  of  Canada's  pulpwood  resources  has  been  strongly 

rZ  Jrl  .  ''•'^'  Tt'  '^^\"'^'  "°^  ^^  lo^t  of  the  fact  that, 
after  all.  the  United  States  has  four  to  five  times  as  much 
standing  timber  as  has  Canada  and  further  that  other  species 
ot  timber  than  spruce  and  balsam  can  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  newsprint. 

Again  there  are  large  supplies  of  pulpwood  on  Crown 
lands  in  Newfoundland,  from  which  pulp  or  paper  can  be 
manufactured  there  for  export  to  the  United  States  or  else- 
w7i .  T  ^''^^^«f  these  lands  are  for  sale  and  are  thus 
available,  when  required,  to  help  tide  over  the  United  States 
until  Its  [proposed  national  policy  of  forestry  shall  have  be- 
come eifective. 

The  possibility  of  greatly  increased  development  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  in  the  Western  States  and  Alaska 
has  already  been  mentioned. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  some  quarters  that  if  the  re- 
strictions upon  the  use  of  Crown  lands  pulpwood  from  Eastern 
Canada   are   not    lifted,    the    United    States   might   exercise 
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comion  by  placing  an  embargo  upon  the  shipment  of  coal 
and  sulphur  from  the  United  States  to  Canada.     The  pulp- 
wood   proxinces  are  without  coal   resources.     They  import 
large  quantities  from  the  United  States,  practically  a  ton  of 
coal  being  required  in  the  manufacture  of  each  ton  of  iiapcr 
Sulphur  is  also  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper,   and   comes  mainly  from   the   United   States,    thoueh 
supplies   are   also   available   in    Italy   and   elsewhere.      The 
cttect  of  such  an  embargo  upon  United  States  paper  manu- 
tacturers,  publishers  and  general  public  should  be  considered 
Such  action  would  necessarily  cripple,  at  least  temporarilv' 
the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper  in  Canada,  and  exports 
of  these  articles  to  the  United  States  would  necessarily  be 
greatly  decreased,   if   not  shut   off,   for   lack  of  production 
quite   without   any   action    l)y    the   Canadian    Government' 
1  nis  would  mean  an  era  of  greatly  reduced  supplies  in  the 
United  States,  with  correspondingly  inflated  prices,  and  all 
in  order  to  enable  a  small  group  of  United  States  interests 
to  manufacture  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  Canadian 
pulpwood  into  wood  pulp  in  the  United  States  instead  of  in 
v^anada. 

The  Situation  in  Canada 

If  the  facts  of  the  Canadian  pulpwood  situation  were 
anywhere  near  as  represented  in  the  argument  presented  at 
VVashington,  there  might  conceivably  be  some  basis  for  the 
claim  that  the  restrictions  on  Crown  land  pulpwood  ought  to 
be  lilted  at  least  to  some  extent.  However,  there  is  no  such 
relationship. 

In  that  argument,  the  discussion  coxers  Quebec.  Ontario 
and  ^ew  Brunswick,  but  goes  into  particular  detail  with 
reterence  to  Quebec.  It  purports  to  set  forth  the  United 
States  viewpoint,  but  does  not  indicate  what  may  be  the 
Canadian  viewpoint.  A  full  discussion  is  obviously  in  the 
interest  of  all  concerned,  as  tending  to  remove  unjustifiable 
and  unnecessary  friction  and  feeling  on  both  sides. 

The  fundamental  assumption,  and  the  calculations  upon 
which  the  argument  in  (juestion  is  based,  are  so  impossible  as 
to  carry  their  own  refutation  to  the  minds  of  any  persons 
who  are  in  any  way  familiar  with  the  pulpwood  situation  in 
tastern  Canada  It  is,  of  course,  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  the  extremely  roseate  view  of  the  Canadian  situation  set 
lorth  by  the  argument  does  not  accord  with  the  facts 

The  argument  sets  forth  that  the  44,800,000  acres  of 
licensed  Crown  lands  in  Quebec  contain  an  estimated  av^racrp 
stand  ot  o  cords  to  the  acre,  thus  giving  a  total  stand  on  these 
licensed  lands  of  224  million  cords  of  wood.    At  an  estimated 
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CrZl  f    T     ""^  1  P'T  ^''"^'  ^^^  ^"""^'  ^^"-"^'th  on  the  licensed 
Lroun  lands  would  thus  amount  to  8,960,000  cords.     Using 
the  same  basis  of  comj^utation   the  entire  Crown  lands  of 
yuet)ec,    licensed    and    unlicensed,    comprising    121,600,000 
acres,  would,  at  o  cords  per  acre,  contain  a  total  stand  of  60S 
rn  lion  cords.     At  a  growth  rate  of  4  per  cent  there  would 
thus  be  a  total  annual  production  of  24,320,000  cords  which 
accordmg  to  the  statement   referred   to,   could   be  cut  and 
removed  without  reducing  the  size  of  the  forest  or  its  value 
to  the  province      It  is  further  set  forth  that  should  Quebec 
consent  to  hft  her  restrictions  on  Crown  land  wood,  licenses 
of  the  more  remote  limits  would  be  purchased  at  lar^e  bonus 
T%f/nmZ\r  ""''"'  ^"^laprovincial  Crown  timber  revenue 
of  $24,000,000  per  year  might  be  attained.     It  is  argued  also 
ha    labor  in  Quebec  would  share  in  the  large  expenditures 
that  would  be  required  to  improve  the  rivers,  build  preparing 
plants  and  harvest  the  pulpwood  in  the  enlarged  operations 
Ihe  statement  is  also  made  that  the  same  computation 
would  apply  with  equal  force  to  Ontario  and  New  Brunswick 
Quebec  having  been  selected  as  the  example  on  account  of  it. 
proximity  and  its  great  forest  wealth. 

The  further  argument  is  advanced  that,  "it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  cutting  of  the  mature  timber  in  a  forest 
thus  opening  the  woodlands  up  to  sun,  light  and  air  pro- 
motes the  growth  of  the  standing  trees."  If  all  the;e  a"- 
sumpt.ons  are  correct  the  question  may  properly  be  asked 
uhy  the  extensive  pulpwood  areas  in  the  Eastern  States  do 
not  now  contain  a  stand  of  5  cords  per  acre,  growing  at  the 

fo^dn^  h^V'"'  P'""  -"T""^--   ^^'  ^"^^^•-'  «f  -«"'•-  i'  that 
logging  has  been  carried  on  in  a  destructive  way,  and  fires 

have  followed  the  logging  operations,  completely  destroying 

the  productive  capacity   of  the  land  over  vast  areas,    and 

greatly  reducing  it  on  a  large  proportion  of  the  remainder 

matter  of 'fTX"'''^'?'  °^  ^'^^^ructive  logging  have,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  obtained  in  past  years  over  very  large  areas  of 

fir.,  h.'"  1?""^"'  ^'/'^"^  ^"^  ^'^^^-  Brunswick,  and 
fires  have  here  also  taken  their  tolls  and  rendered  great 
areas  en  irely  or  relatively  barren.  It  is  only  during  lom- 
paratiyely  recent    years    that    there    has    been    any    actual 

Ou  be^  anT  n"''^?? '  °'  conducting  logging  operations  in 
Qutbec  and  New  Brunswick,  and  there  is  even  vet 
nnt.-l'"'i  •:e«triction  in  actual  effect  in  Ontario.  Not 
r?u  ?  1"  'T"^>-^^'-«  a.go  was  there  anv  real  beginning 
wick  hol""^"  "^  fire  protection  in  Quebec;  in  NewBruns' 
Hick,  there  was  no  effective  protection  from  fire  previous  to 
four  >ears  ago,  and  the  work  of  forest  protection  was  never 


organized   on   anything   approaching   an   adequate   basis   in 
Ontario  previous  to  three  years  ago.     Even  yet,  forest  pro- 
tection  lacks  very   much   of  being  really  adequate   in   any 
province  of  Canada.     It  is,  therefore,  literally  true  that  until 
comparatively  recent  years,  the  same  destructive  conditions 
were  operating  in  the  forests  of  Eastern  Canada  that  have 
now  so  nearly  wiped  out  the  former  splendid  forests  of  the 
Eastern  States,  and  they  are  still  operating  in  Canada  to  far 
too  great  an  extent  for  the  welfare  of  Canadian  forests. 
^        It  must  fi-.rther  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  areas  of  forest 
in  Eastern  Canada  which  are  reasonablv  accessible  to  existing 
means  of  transportation  have,  to  a  verN-  considerable  extent 
been  cuilled  over,  or  logged  out,  during  the  period  since  the 
earliest  settlement  of  the  country.     The  original  stand  has 
thus,  by  cutting  and  by  fire,  been  reduced  to  a  verv  material 
extent.     Probably  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  balsam  in 
Quebec  and  one-third  of  the  balsam  in  New  Brunswick  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  budworm  during  the  past  ten  years 
A  growth  rate  of  4  per  cent  is  assumed  in  the  argument 
submitted  to  the  Committee  at  Washington.     Reference  is 
there  made  to     the  generally  accepted  estimate  of  an  annual 
growth   of  4  per  cent  of  a  scientifically  lumbered   forest." 
It  may  be  sufficient  at  this  point  simply  to  remark  that, 
viewing  the  situation  as  a  whole,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
scientifically  lumbered  forest  of  any  material  extent  anywhere 
in  Eastern  Canada,  as  there  has  also  been  nothing  of  the  kind 
in  the  Eastern  States.    What  might  be  the  rate  of  growth  on  a 
large  area  of  pulpwood  lands  under  intensive  scientific  forestrv 
practice  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated.    The  practice  of  forestry 
IS,  as  has  been  stated,  still  in  its  veriest  infancy  on  Crown 
^nds  in  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick  and  is  non-existent  in 
Ontario.    Reliance  is  placed  for  the  most  part  upon  diameter- 
limit   regulation,   which    has   been   repeatedly  shown    to   be 
ineffective  in  maintaining  the  productive  capacity  of  mixed 
forests,    particularly   where   only   the   valuable   conifers   are 
logged,  leaving  the  less  valuable  hardwoods  to  take  the  ground 
in  constantly  increasing  proportion.     Most  certainly,  there  is 
no  basis  for  the  assumption  of  an  average  growth  rate  of  four 
per  cent  throughout  the  entire  Crown  land  area  of  Quebec, 
Ontario  and  New  Brunswick. 

Prr.f^'u^u'l^u''^  ^°  the  diameter  limit  system  of  regulation, 
1  rot.  H.  H.  Chapman,  of  the  \  ale  Forest  School,  writing  in  the 
American  Lumberman  for  July  10,  1909,  said: 

nunJr '!!,a^'''i?'"^  °"  ^^  •  T°"P^  ^P^  •''"^  °^  timber  to  leave  standing,  the 
o^vner  may  have  m  mmd  only  the  second  crop.     In  this  case  he  will 
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mS^rc  .  °u  ^""^'"  ''^"^V^''^^  ''"^^'  '^'^^i"B  «"Jy  the  smaller  dia- 
iTm  f  hich  ""l^l  '""""'P'  '•'"'  "P^^tion  on  th.  basi.  of  a  diameter 
I  mit  high  enough  to  secure  a  reserve  of  the  size  desired.  But  there  are 
l^rnnH  ^^J'^^^f"!  ^^  this  metho^l.  even  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
second  crop  A  diameter  limit  ignores  the  two  main  factors  which  will 
gne  \alue  to  the  second  crop— soundness  and  ability  to  grow.  It  also 
Ignores  the  matter  of  distribution  or  spacing  of  the  trees  left,  upon  which 
growth  in  the  next  period  largely  depends,  and  it  tends  to  leave  laJge 
blank  areas  which  will  not  seed  up,  so  that  the  seedling  crop  is  not  fully 
secured.  The  results  of  cutting  to  a  diameter  limit  must  therefore  be 
very  disappointing  and  the  \alue  secured  at  the  end  of  twenty  years 

r;  ncf'  ^"''  ^''^^  '^'  '■^'"'^Z  ^"'^'^h  "^'^ht  be  secured  on  the  same  arS 
leaving  the  same  amount  of  timber  standing,  providing  an  intelligent 
system  of  selection  is  used  in  the  first  cutting  "  iciugeni 

Along  the  same  line,  the  following  is  quoted  from  an 
address  entitled  "Logging  to  a  Fixed  Diameter  Limit  in  the 
Adirondack  Forests''  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Baker,  then  Dean  of  the 
i\ew  \ork  State  College  of  Forestry  and  now  Secretary  of  the 
American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association:— 

is  JJJ'V!l^P'  "1"  '^^}''^  ^H  '^^'\  °^  ^""'"S  t°  ^  "gi^l  diameter  limit 
IS  based  as  ordinarily  advanced  is  that  there  are  in  every  forest  a  lot  of 
hall-grown  trees  which  in  a  short  time  will  produce  merchantable  timber. 
1  hose  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  the  Adirondacks  do  not  need  to  be 
told  that  in  our  virgin  forests  there  ..re  many  trees  below  the  usual  dia- 
meter limit  which  may  be  very  old  and  which  if  left  exposed  to  wind  and 
light  might  not  stand  windfall  or  live,  to  say  nothing  of  growing  in  dfa- 
meter,  through  the  period  until  the  next  cutting  Again,  there  are 
many  trees  just  above  the  fixed  diameter  li.Tiit  which  may  be  growfag 
rapidly  and  which,  if  left  until  the  next  cutting,  would  put  on  a  ver? 
cu«L'^'"°""*  *""  ^"'^  ^^  "^^"^^  '""''^  valuable  than  at  the  time  of 
"Growth  conditions  in  a  virgin  forest  are  always  unsatisfactory. 
JnH  l-\f  ^""^1?  ^'"'^''  "  "P*  ^  profitable  forest.  The  struggle  for  space 
and  light  IS  often  tremendous  with  the  resultant  retarding  of  growth 
or  ';?sutant  occupation  of  the  soil  by  wrong  species.     Prof.  Edwin  F. 

Jf  t&s.«^  V^^  ^i\^?'"SP"T  ^^  ^^""''"''y'  ^'hil^  Acting  Directo; 
ot  the  State  Ranger  School  at  Wanakena,  made  several  hundred  complete 
stem  analyses  on  the  Proulx  Cuttings  near  Cranberry  Lake,  in  1914 
^ji^L''"''  T^,  '^°'''^'^.  *^^^  *^^  ^^^'■^g^  «P''"ce  trees  of  that  section  of 
KrLi.  l'-T     "'i  M  '^^"""^  ^^^  y^^'"  t°  ""^^^h  five  inches  in  diameter, 
!>reast-high,  wiiile  the  same  trees  are  about  200  years  old  at  maturity 
1  hat  IS,   in   the  virgin  forest   the  struggle  through  which   the  underl 
growth  goes  is  too  intense  and  it  takes  too  long  a  time  for  the  spruce 
to  reach  a  minimum  size  and  instead  of  it  taking  200  years  for  the 
Adirondack  spruce  to  reach  maturity  it  should,  on  a  proper  carrying  out 
ot  the  selection  system,  be  brought  to  maturity  in  from  80  to  120  years 
depending  upon  soil  and  situation.  ^        ' 

fiv.^ 'r*"^^"'^f-^^-^*?'V^"*  T  *"  '^'^  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
fixed  diameter  limit  I  hope  has  left  clearly  in  your  minds  the  fact  that 
It  IS  the  hxed  or  rigid  diameter  limit  which  has  proven  itself  to  be  out  of 
place  in  forest  practice  in  this  country.  Necessarily,  as  long  as  the  selec- 
tion system  is  used  there  must  be  a  selecting  of  the  trees  to  be  taken  from 
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the  forest  at  the  end  of  each  cutting  i)eriod,  but  progress  in  forestry  is 
meaning  the  application  of  a  trained  as  well  as  a  common  sense  elastic 
diameter  limit.  (Guess-work  in  a  sense  is  chief  disadvantage  of  fixed 
diameter  hmit.)  There  is  everywhere  a  turning  away  from  the  rule  of 
thumb  methods  in  forestry  to  a  greater  use  of  the  personal  judgment  of 
trained  men  and  it  is  resulting  in  a  very  satisfactory  working  out  of  the 
selection  system,  where  that  is  used. 

"In  marking  to-day  the  individual  tree  is  considered  in  all  its  re- 
lations. It  is  quite  essential  that  we  maintain  a  balance  between  the 
amount  cut  and  that  left  in  the  forest.  This  balance  need  not  be  main- 
tained over  small  areas  but  should  be  considered  carefully  over  consider- 
able areas.  That  is,  in  the  taking  out  of  injured,  suppressed  or  stunted 
trees  below  a  theoretical  limit,  the  ranger  or  forester  should  leave  enough 
of  the  firm  and  thrifty  trees  above  the  limit  to  counter-balance  those 
trees  which  he  removed  and  which  were  below  the  limit,  and  to  do  this 
properly  he  must  use  judgment  resulting  from  both  training  and  ex- 
perience in  marking  the  trees." 

These  quotations   are   given   simply   to  show   that   ad- 
herence to  a  rigid  system  of  diameter  limit  regulation,  such  as 
IS  for  the  most  part  in  effect  on  Crown  lands  in  Quebec  and 
New  Brunswick,  does  not  by  any  means  constitute  really 
advanced  forestry  practice.     This  is  no  reflection  upon  the 
provinces  of  Eastern  Canada,  of  which  Quebec  is  the  most 
advanced,    followed    by   New    Brunswick.      Ontario   will   no 
doubt  make  a  beginning  in  the  near  future.     Economic  con- 
ditions restrict  the  rate  at  which   the  practice  of  forestrv 
methods  may  be  made  effective,  besides  which  it  takes  time 
to  secure  and  develop  an  adequate  staff  of  competent  foresters 
and  to  build  up,  by  patient  research  in  the  forest,  a  body  of 
scientific  knowledge  upon  which  can  be  based  a  set  of  re- 
gulations for  each  type  or  condition  of  forest,  and  which  shall 
at  the  same  time  be  correct  from  the  scientific  viewpoint  and 
practicable  from  the  viewpoint  of  tnc  operator.    At  the  pre- 
sent time,  merely  a  start  has  been  made  in  gathering  such 
specific    knowledge,    through    research    bv    the    provincial 
Forest  Services  of  Quebec,  New  Brunswick  and  Ontario,  the 
Dominion   Forestry   Branch,   the  Laurentide  Company,   the 
Riordon   Pulp  and   Paper  Company,   the  Bathurst  Lumber 
Company,    the    Abitibi    Power    and    Paper    Company,    the 
Spanish    River   Pulp   and   Paper   Companv,    and    the   Com- 
mission of  Conservation  of  Canada.     The  latter  organization 
is  co-operating  in  this  work  with  the  Forest  Service  of  New 
Brunswick    and    with    the    several    commercial    companies 
mentioned. 

Great  emphasis  is  laid  in  the  argument  made  at  Washing- 
ton, upon  the  statement  by  Premier  Gouin  of  Quebec  that 
with  proper  management  there  might  be  cut  from  licensed 
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fh'nTfhlf"'^'  in  Quebec  four  times  or  even  five  times  more 
Jands.     1  he  way  m  which  this  statement  is  used  constitutes 

adtaTed    '  xT  ffi"' f  ^"  '"  *^^  ^^'^°'^  ''-  ofTgument 
advanced.     An  official  statement  issued   by  the    Provincial 

CroZTJ  '/  ^"'^'^  P'T^^  ^'^^  ^°^^'  ^"^  f'-^'"^  'i'-sSi 
rom  hk  -^  ■''^^'■'''''"'^^^'y  °"^  ^'"'«"  f^^^t  board  measure, 

roughly  equivalent   to   two   million   cords.     This,    however 
covers  al    species  of  timber,  including  spruce,  balsam    kck 
ha"rd™  r^h".^.'''  pine,  red  pine,  bir?h  ind  poplar  an^'ofher 

saua  e  hI;  ')''  'V""'  '"'i"^^'"'  P"'Pwood.'  railway  ties, 

square  timber,  poles  or  firewood  or  for  other  purposes.  That 
this  IS  quite  consistent  with  the  statement  of  the  Premier 
IS  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  his  address,  del  ve  ed 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  As 

Se^evenrfi''^'  '-ir^'  ""^^'"  ^fr^"-    ^his  does  not'^^Sdude  fn  ^ny  way 
the  sejenty-five  m.lhon  acres  of  land  which  is  still  free  and  belongs  to  the 

.        The    interests    presenting    their    case    at    Washington 

nT^^'^'n  ^  ^''"'"^■^'  ^°^'^^'^'-'  t^^t  this  entire  amount  is  o 
pulpwood  species,  and  the  question  might  be  asked  as  to 
whether  the  same  vital  fallacy  extends  also  to  their  assump  ion 
as  to  the  total  contents  of  the  stand,  averaging  five  cords  Z 
acre  over  the  entire  Crown  land  area  of  fhe  province      To 

muTt  ohviofT"?  T""-  '^'  P'"'""^  discussion,  the  estimate 
must  obviously  be  limited  to  pulpwood  species,  and,  -ore 
particularly,  to  those  species  whici.  are  actually  bdng  utilized 
on  a  large  scale  in  the  manufacture  of  newsprint.  Thi"  oint 
IS  discussed  in  the  following  pages. 

mpn/^  K^^"'"^,  ^"^  T^^"^'  ^"'■th^^'"'  th^t  Premier  Gouin's  state- 
ment obviously  refers  to  a  possible  condition  in  the  more  or 

even  the  immediate  uture.  He  also  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  utilizing  the  hardwoods,  which  is  now  generX 

limits.  Lntil  the  hardwoods  in  the  mixed  forests  can  be 
removed  and  utilized,  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  pulpwood 
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species  can  not  approach  the  ideal  suggested,  quite  aside  from 
the  lack  of  cutting  regulations  based  uix>n  the  local  con- 
ditions on  each  area  and  the  lack  of  an  adequate  force  of 
k)restcrs  to  enforce  such  regulations  were  they  in  existence. 
Further,  it  takes  a  long  period  of  time,  even  under  the  best 
management,  for  a  depleted  forest  to  be  restored  to  a  satis- 
factorily productive  condition.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
AA^^^  "f  possible  growth  quoted  from  Premier  Gouin's 
address  refer  to  a  possible  future  ideal  which  may  ultimately 
be  attained,  but  which  have  no  actual  bearing,  (^r  only  a 
partial  one,  U[)on  the  situation  as  it  now  exists. 

Pulpwood  in  Quebec 

Let  us  consider  now  the  estimates  put  forth  as  to  the 
amounts  of  pulpwood  timber  in  Quebec. 

The  point  which  should  be  considered  in  this  discussion  is 
not  how  much  total  wood  volume  there  may  be  on  the  average 
acre,  which  is  presumably  the  basis  of  the  argument  made 
before  the  Washington  committee,  but  how  much  there  is 
of  the  species  which  are  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
newsprint.  Speaking  practically,  this  means  spruce  and 
balsam.  \Vhile  the  j  are  large  quantities  of  jack  pine  and 
poplar,  neither  of  these  is  a  newsprint  species,  under  existing 
methods  of  manufacture.  Jack  pine  is  used  primarily  in  the 
manufacture  of  wrapping  paper,  and  poplar  in  the  manu- 
facture of  book  papers. 

Any  reasonable  discussion  of  the  situation  should  also 
be  restricted  to  timber  which  is  actually  accessible  to  existing 
means  of  transportation.  It  is  undoubtedlv  true  that  there  are 
large  amounts  of  timber  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
newsprir*  far  beyond  the  reach  of  existing  transportation. 
Ihis  is  particularly  the  case  in  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

The  Provincial  Forester  of  Quebec,  Mr.  G.  C.  Piche, 
estimates  that  there  are  in  the  entire  province  360  million 
cords  of  pulpwood,  including  spruce,  balsam,  poplar  and  jack 
pine  to  four  mchcs  in  diameter.  This  is  based  upon  an  area 
of  45  million  acres  of  licensed  Crown  lands  at  4  cords  per  acre, 
totalling  180  million  cords;  75  million  acres  of  unlicensed 
Crown  lands  at  2  cords  per  acre,  totalling  150  million  cords; 
and  6  million  acres  of  privately-owned  lands  at  5  cords  per 
acre,  totalling  30  million  cords.  These  figures  must,  how- 
ever, be  reduced  in  order  to  determine  the  amounts  of  spruce 
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and  balsam.  On  licensed  Crown  lands,  80  per  cenr  may 
accordmg  to  Mr.  Piche.  he  assutned  to  be  of  these  species,  50 
IK>r  cent  on  the  unlicensed  Crow.,  lands,  and  100  per  cent 
on  privately-owned  lands.  This  would  Rive  an  estimate  for 
spruce  and  balsam  on  licensed  lands  of  sav  145  million  cords, 
on  unlicensed  lands  75  million  cords,  and  on  privately-owned 
lane  s  30  million  cords,  makiuR  a  grand  total  of  250  million 
cords  of  -.pruce  and  balsam  for  the  entire  province.  These 
are,  of  course,  rough  estimates,  based  upon  incomplete  data, 
but  they  are  based  upon  the  best  information  available,  and 
there  (an  be  no  possible  question  that  they  have  a  far  better 
basis  of  fact  than  the  figures  given  out  in  Washington,  which 
indicate  a  total  stand  of  008,000,000  cords. 

Not  all  of  this  timber  is,  however,  accessible  to  existing 
means  of  transportation.  Making  a  reasonable  deduction 
tor  timber  commercially  inaccessible,  we  would  have  140 
million  cords  of  spruce  and  balsam  for  licensed  Crown  lands 
45  million  cords  for  unlicensed  Crown  lands,  and  30  million 
cords  for  privately-ow-.ed  lands,  leaving  a  total  of  215  million 
cords  of  commercially  accessible  spruce  and  balsam  to  4  inrhes 
diameter. 

If,  however,  we  are  to  consider  these  estimates  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  number  of  years  supply  available,  a  further 
deduction  m-ist  be  made.  In  the  first  place,  the  province 
imposes  a  diameter  limit  of  7  inches  upon  balsam  and  swamp 
spruce  and  12  inches  upon  all  other  spruce.  Consequently, 
there  is  a  very  considerable  amount  of  this  timber,  com- 
prising the  capital  or  growing  stock,  which  is  not  allowed 
to  l)c  'ut  because  of  this  restriction.  In  the  second  place 
there  is  always  a  shrinkage  between  the  woods  and  the  mill' 
due  to  unnecessary  waste  in  logging,  merchantable  material 
left  uncut  \\hich  will  be  lost  because  of  insects,  decav  or  wind- 
fa  1  before  the  next  cut,  logs  stranded  along  the 'shores  of 
lakes  and  streams,  and  logs  lost  by  sinkage  during  the  drive. 
To  get  at  the  amount  of  timber  which  may  actually  be  avail- 
able at  the  mill,  it  may  conservatively  be  estimated  that  a 
deduction  of  at  least  one-third  must  be  ade,  due  to  these 
several  items  of  shrinkage. 

If  such  a  deduction  be  made,  we  would  have  of  really 
available    spruce    and    balsam,    approximately    100    million 
cords  on  licensed  Crown  lands,  30  million  cords  on  unlicensed 
C  rown  lands  and  25  million  cords  on  privatelv-owned  lands 
or  a  total  of  155  million  cords. 
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AcconliiiK  to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the 
191S  cut  of  spruce  atid  balsam  in  Quebec  for  |)ulp\voocl  and 
lumber,  was  nearly  3  million  cords.  Of  this  amount,  885,772 
cords  was  exported  to  the  United  States  and  ma>-  be  credited 
to  lands  in  private  ownershii>.  Also,  a  considerable  volume 
of  the  wood  from  imvately-owned  lands  was  manufactured  in 
C  anada. 

TakinK^  the  situation  as  a  whole,  with  loo  million  cords 
of  actually  available  spruce  and  balsam,  on  the  basis  of 
delivery  at  the  mill,  and  a  cut  in  1918  of  around  \i  million 
cords,  we  would  have,  at  the  present  time,  the  equivalent  of 
o2  years  supply. 

Beyond  this  52  years  supply  of  available  pulpwood,  at 
the  1918  rate  of  cutting,  dependence  must  necessarily  be 
F)laced  ufjon  annual  growth  for  the  continuance  of  operations. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rate  of  cutting  is  increasing  steadilv, 
due  to  new  developments  and  the  extension  of  existing  plants. 
In  addition  to  the  accelerated  rate  of  cutting,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  some  fires  will  inevitably  occur  and  that  '^here 
will  be  serious  losses  from  insects  and  decav.  Balsam  is 
particularly  susceptible  to  attacks  by  the  budworm  and  to 
injury  by  butt-rot  and  heart-rot.  It  is  estimated,  for  example, 
that  around  25  per  cent  of  the  balsam  in  Quebec  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  budworm  in  recent  years,  as  already  stated. 
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llu-  extension  of  cxisilnji  means  of  trans|M)rtation  may 
ot  ((.iirse  he  expected  U,  open  up  new  sources  of  supply,  to  a 
eertain  extent      There  is,  however,  a  distinct  limit  Ix'vond 
which  this  will  not  he  commercially  feasihie. 

Considering  first  the  !.'>  million  acres  of  licensed  (  rown 
timoer  lands,  it  is  reasonahle  to  assume  that  of  this  area,  not 
liss  than  one-third  will  consist  of  water  surface  and  of  land 
ureas   rendered    harren   and   unproductive   hy   reason   of  re- 
!)eated  fires     This  would  leave  30  million  acres  of  potentially 
productive  land.      If  we  assume  an  average  annual  rate  of 
i;rowth  of  one-tenth  cord   per  acre,  we  would  have  a  total 
aniuia!  i)ro(luction  of  3  million  cords  for  licensed  lands.    This 
necessarily  assumes  the  existence  of  efficient  fire  protection, 
which,  of   course,   is  for  the  most  part  already  in  existence 
witli  reference  to  licensed  Crown  lands.    This  rate  of  growth 
'  .m  undouhtedly  he  increased  when  it  is  ^jund  possihle  to 
utihze  the  hardwoods  which  occur  in  mixture  with  the  conifers, 
over  such  larj^e  areas  in  the  Province  of  Quehcc.    The  hard- 
woods at  the  present  are,  for  the  most  part,  left  uncut  at  the 
time  of  operation,  and,  hy  th<  ir  shade  and  competition  for 
soil  moisture,  Kreatl>      tard  the  growth  of  the  young  conifers 
beneath  them.     Further,  the  rate  of  growth  can  unquestion- 
ably be  increased  by  the  adoption  of  scientific  methods  of 
regulating  the  cut.    The  diameter  limit  method  of  regulation 
while  incomparably  better  than  no  regulation  at  all,  is  still 
only  a  make-shift  and  do-s  not  by  any  means  take  the  place 
of  the  practice  of  real  fort.try,  as  already  discussed. 

There  are  reported  to  be  75  million  acres  of  un'/censed 
L  rown  lands.    A  very  considerable  part  of  this  area  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  existing  means  of  transportation,  and  must 
necessarily  be  left  out  of  any  present  consideration  of  the 
pulpwood  situation.    Of  the  remaining  area  of  say  30  million 
acres  which  may  possibly  be  considered  to  be  accessible  to 
existing  transportation,  not  less  than  one-third  must  be  de- 
ducted for  water  surface  and  areas  rendered  barren  bj-  re- 
peated fires.     If  may,  therefore,  reasonably  be  assumed,' that 
we  will  have  20  million  acres  of  unlicensed  Crown  lands  which 
are  within  reach  of  .transportation  and  which  are  in  a  poten- 
tially   productue   condition.      In    the   mature   forest,    which 
has  not  l)ceii  cut  over,  the  annual  growth  is  balanced  by  decav 
so  that^no  material  increase  in  volume  takes  place.     If,  how- 
ever, the  area  is  intelligentlv  cut  over,  and  fire^  are  kep*^  out 
there  should   be  a  material  annual  increase  in  the  volume' 
Uwing  to  the  more  northerly  location  of  these  lands,  the  rate 
of  growth  will  be  slower  than  on  the  licensed  Crown  lands. 
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We    may     thm-Joro.    iussuiiu"    n.iiKliK    an    awrnuv    volume 

Krowth  of  otic-twuitx'th  n.rcl  per  acre  per  N.ar.  which  woul.l 

otal  one  miHu.n  crcis  per  ><.ar  of  avaihihle  woo.l  from  un- 

icensed   (  rown   huuls.      It   mn^t   l.c  repeated   that    this  will 

!'^r"ff'\'-*'^  T''^^'  ""'••  "'"'^•''  '"«»"'K»"t  "Pfration.  coupled 
with  effective  hre  protec  tioii.  ' 

There  art  (5  million  acres  of  [)rivatelv-owned  lands 
hese  are  m  the  s(,uthern  p(,rti.,n  of  the  province  where  con- 
ditions for  growth  are  most  favoural.Ie.  If  we  deduct  one 
million  acres  for  water  surface  an  arrens.  we  hav.-  T,  million 
acres  of  ,k,ss.|,  y  productive  lands  left.  Assumin-^  a  growth 
rate  of  one-lifth  cord  per  acre  per  >ear.  we  have  a  possible 
net  increase  of  one  million  cords  per  year 

In  connection  with  the  (piestion  of  the  rate  of  t-rowth  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  Inited  States  National  Conservation 
Commission  re,)ort.  issued  in  1909.  estimated  that  the  vearly 
Krowth  o  woods  in  that  countr:.-  «li(l  not  average  nn^re  than 
U  cubic  feet  or  a  little  over  one-seventh  cord  |)er  acre  This 
report  stated  also  that  one-founh  of  the  standing  timber  is 
lost  in  logginK,  and  that  from  each  l.(M)()  feet  of  timber,  which 
stood  in  the  forest,  an  average  of  only  320  feet  is  used  This 
percentage  of  loss  is,  of  course,  very  materially  decreas  d  in 
the  case  of  pulpwood,  although  i:  would  still  apply  to  lumber 
[production  in  C  anada,  the  same  as  in  t'le  L'nited  States 

In  British  Columbia  it  has  been  estimated  that  growth 
IS  taking  place  at  the  rati  ,;f  100  board  feet  per  acre  per  vear 
or  approximately  one-fifth  cord,  assuming  5(M)  board  feet  as 
equivalent  to  one  cord. 

While  the  studies  which  are  under  way  bv  the  O^mmission 
of  Conservation  of  Canada  have  not  vet  progressed  far 
enough  to  justify  a  final  conclusion  as  to  the  rate  at  which 
growth  IS  taking  place,  it  may  at  least  be  said  that  these 
investigations  would,  by  no  means,  justify  the  assumption 
ot  a  rate  of  growth  more  rapid  than  one- tenth  cord  per  acre 

yvirfl  °''-''  *u''  7'^'  '^'^^^  ^''^''^^  "^  ''^^'"«^"^l  ^>'^^vn  lands. 
While  there  is,  therefore,  no  adequate  basis  for  the  assumption 
made  it  may  at  least  be  said  that  no  one  else  has  sufficient 
rf  V,  li'T^^*'^^  ^^^  estimated  rate  of  growth  is  too  low 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  volume  production  is 
tor  spruce  and  balsam  only,  the  hardwoods  not  being  taken 
into  consideration,  since  they  are  not  pulpwood  species  from 
the  viewpoint  of  newsprint  production. 

It  must  be  remembered  further  thr  ■  rorests  are  bv 
no  means  in  the  most  favourable  condi  ■  co  make  a  sus- 
tained growth  after  cutting,  quite  aside  from  the  presence  of 
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over  shjuldx. inn  har(lw<KKls  ovr  very  considerable  areas  of 
our  puipwotxl  lands.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  the 
Mtudies  of  the  Coniniission  of  Conservation  have  shown,  there 
is  not  a  proj)ortionate  representation  of  the  lower  diameter 
classes  of  trees,  below  merchantable  size.  Because  of  the 
suppression  by  the  over-topping  conifers  and  hardwoods,  so 
large  a  number  of  the  seedlings  and  pole-sized  trees  have 
been  killed  out  that,  after  logging,  not  enough  of  the  next- 
smaller  trees  are  left  to  take  the  .jlaces  of  the  ones  cut.  As  a 
result,  a  long  period  of  careful  handling  will  be  necessary  to 
restore  the  forest  to  a  normal  productive  capacity.  During 
the  interval,  the  rate  of  volume  production  must  necessarily 
be  comparatively  low. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  discussion  it  might 
be  possible,  under  proper  management  and  protection, 
to  realiz  ^n  annual  growth  of  3  million  cords  on 
licensed  d  own  lands,  one  million  cords  on  unlicensed 
Crown  lands,  and  one  million  cords  per  on  privately- 
owned  lands,  making  a  total  of  5  million  cords  per  year 
of  accessible  and  available  spruce  and  balsam  in  the 
entire  province  of  Quebec. 

Volume  growth  is  often  calculated  from  the  viewpoint  of 
percentage  of  tFie  existing  stand  or  capital  stock.  From  this 
viev  point,  there  is  no  known  basis  for  assuming  an  average 
volume  production  throughout  Quebec  at  a  greater  annual 
rate  than  around  two  per  cent.  If  we  apply  this  percentage 
to  the  215  million  cords  of  commercially  accessible  spruce  and 
balsam,  as  indii  ited  in  the  foregoing  table  and  discussion, 
we  would  have  a  i  annual  production  of  4.3  million  cords  of 
spruce  and  balsam.  To  secure  an  annual  production  of  5 
million  cords  on  lands  accessible  to  existing  means  of  trans- 
portation, it  would  be  necessary  to  assume  gro<  th  at  the 
average  rate  of  2  1-3  per  cent.  Neither  the  studies  of  the 
Commission  of  Conservation  nor  any  other  known  data  would 
justify  the  assump  ion  of  a  higher  rate  than  this,  over  the  very 
large  areas  involved.  An  average  rate  of  growth  of  2  1-3  per 
cent  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  more  likely  to  be  over  the  mark 
than  under  it.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  from  this  vie  Appoint, 
the  probable  annual  growth  checks  closely  \Ath  the  cal- 
culations above  made  on  ttiC  basis  of  average  volume  pro- 
duction per  acre  per  year. 

It  can  not  be  too  strongly  or  too  many  timcb  emphasized 
that  this  volume  production  does  not,  in  the  mature  virgin 
forest,  become  actual  net  production  until  the  harvesting  of 
the  crop  is  begun  through  the  removal  of  the  larger  trees  by 
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logjiiiig.  aiul  iinltNs  such  l<)KK<"i:  '"><  *arri»'<!  on  with  some  ro- 
nard  to  leaving  the  area  in  a  coiulition  to  produce  M)nuthinn  <'f 
value. 

The  object  of  this  extended  diseu>>ion  is  to  show  that  the 
extrenu'ly  optimistic  assumptions  of  the  argument  nuule  in 
VVashinj-lon  are  not  within  tlie  Injumls  of  reason,  and  that  any 
such  wholesale  increase  in  the  rate  of  cutting  as  is  advocated 
could  only  result  in  disaster  to  the  province  and  to  many  of  the 
industries  and  conimunities  dependent  U[)on   the  forest. 

The  proponents  of  the  I'nderwood  resolution  stated  in 
their  aruument  at  Washington  that,  "The  owners  of  the 
Canadian  paper  mills  can  have  no  ground  for  com|)laint  if  ♦*"; 
coiiimission  provided  by  the  I'nderwood  Resolution  succev  ..s 
in  its  lalKjrs,  for  th<  \  have  already  secured  Ixjundless  limits  of 
woodlands  which  provide  not  only  for  the  indi  Iniite  supi)ly 
of  their  mills  at  |)resent  capacity,  but  for  as  great  an  ex- 
pansion as  can  be  expected  in  the  next  generation. " 

While  this  may  be  tru<'  with  regard  to  some  concerns, 
it  is  by  no  means  true  of  all  in  either  Quebec  or  Ontario  and 
still  less  true  in  New  Brunswick.  Already,  mills  in  New 
Brun'^wick  and  Ontario  are  shipping  spruce  and  balsam  tim- 
ber from  Quebec  for  tnanufacture  in  those  prov'iices,  and  some 
concerns  in  New  Brunswick  are  taking  up  additional  limits 
in  Quebec  with  a  view  to  manufacture  in  New  Brunswick. 
Other  companies  will  unquestionably  be  compelled  to  secure 
additional  limits  on  lands  now  unlicensed,  as  well  as  to 
purcha.se  licensed  lands  from  present  holders,  if  thtir  mills  are 
to  have  adequate  supplies  of  raw  material.  All  the  provinces 
can  unquestionably  utilize  their  remaining  raw  rn  crial  for 
home  manufacture,  and  need  to  do  so  in  the  legitimate  interest 
of  their  future  development. 

The  Ontario  Situation 

Now,  very  briefly  with  regard  to  Ontario.  The  following 
table  sets  forth  the  best  information  which  the  Commission 
of  Conservation  has  been  able  to  collect  from  many  different 
sources.  While  confessedly  it  is  largely  a  guess,  it  is  believed 
with  confidence  that  it  is  as  good  a  guess  as  anyone  can  make 
at  the  present  time.  The  opinion  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
been  expressed  by  competent  authorities,  that  these  estimates 
are  more  likely  to  be  over  than  under  the  mark.  The  Com- 
mission is  now  engaged  upon  a  comprehensive  investigation 
of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  forest  resources  of  Ontario, 
but  it  will  take  not  less  than  three  years,  in  all  probability, 
to  complete  the  work. 
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Ontario  Pulpwood 

Spruce  and  Balsam 


Licensed 
Crown 
Lands 

Unlicensed 
Crown 
Lands 

Privately 
Owned 

Lands 

Totals 

Entire  estimate 

Cords 
85,000,000 

80,000,000 

55,000,000 
55,000,000 

Cords 
140,000,000 

•10,000,000 

27,000,000 
(15,000,000 

Cords 
25,000,000 

25,000,000 

18,000,000 
l.S,000,000 

Cords 
250,000,000 

145,000,000 

100,000,000 
138,000,000 

Commercially     accessibl'      to 
existing  transportation 

Really    availablu,    after    de- 
ducting for  waste  and  loss 
in  logKing  and  driving,  and 
for  defective   balsam    (dia- 
meter limit  regulations  not 
in  effect) 

In  case  the  T.  &  X.O.  Railway 
is  extended  from  Cochrane 
to  James  Hay,  the  last  pre- 
vious figures  might  l)ecome. 

The  1918  cut  of  spruce  and  balsam  in  Ontario,  for  pulp- 
wood  and  lumber,  was,  as  nearly  as  can  be  determined  from 
the  Census  Bureau  statistics,  slightly  over  1,116,000  cords. 
This  includes  quantities  consumed  or  produced  in  the  pro- 
vince, as  well  as  exports.  Additional  pulp  and  paper  plants 
are  being;  established,  and  extensions  to  some  of  the  existing 
plants  are  under  way,  so  that  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
that  very  shortly  the  cutting  of  spruce  and  balsam  will  be  at 
the  rate  of  1.5  million  cords  per  year  or  more. 

A"  the  1918  estimated  rate  of  cutting,  Ontario's  really 
available  spruce  and  balsam  would  be  equivalent  to  90  years 
supply,  and  the  situation  would  be  by  no  means  discouraging, 
taken  as  a  whole.  When,  however,  the  rate  of  cutting  for 
pulpwood  and  lumber  combined  is  increased  to  1.5  million 
cords  annually  of  spruce  and  balsam,  the  further  establish- 
ment of  new  plants  should  proceed  only  with  the  greatest 
caution  and  after  the  most  careful  survey  of  the  whole  situa- 
tion. This  would  represent  only  67  years  supply  of  wood 
accessible  to  existing  transportation  and  really  available,  after 
deducting  for  loss  and  waste  in  logging,  driving,  and  for 
defective  balsam.  It  must  be  remembered  that  most  of  the 
spruce  and  balsam  now  being  cut  for  pulpwood  is  from  100  to 
200  years  old  or  more ;  also,  that  there  is  a  heavy  loss  from 
windfall  in  the  undersized  timber,  after  logging.  In  very 
many  cases  of  heavy  cutting,  a  second  operation  may  not  be 
worth  while  until  from  40  to  60  years  have  elapsed. 
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If  a  possible  growth  rate  of  two  per  cent  be  assumed  upon 
145  million  cords  of  commercially  accessil)le  spruce  and 
balsam,  there  would  be  indicated  a  |)ossibIe  production  of  2.9 
million  cords  per  >ear.  which,  of  course,  would  leave  room  for  a 
great  expansion  of  the  industry  beyond  what  is  under  way  at 
present. 

In  case  the  T.  tS:  X.(.\  Railway  is  extended  from  Cochrane 
to  James  Bay,  it  has  been  estimated  that  an  additional  55 
million  cords  of  pulpwood  might  be  made  available,  raising  the 
total  estimate  of  commercially  accessible  spruce  and  balsam 
in  the  province  to  200  million  cords.  This  at  2  per  cent  would 
produce  4  million  cords  of  annual  growth  per  year,  of  which 
advantage  could  be  taken  were  logging  to  be  so  conducted  as  to 
leave  cut-over  lands  in  a  productive  condition.  There  is, 
however,  as  yet  no  technical  forestry  supervision  whatever 
as  to  cutting  operations  on  Crown  lands,  in  contrast  with  both 
Quebec  and  Xew  Brunswick,  where  the  provincial  Forest 
Services,  under  trained  foresters,  are  in  charge  of  the  super- 
vision over  logging  operations. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  with  reference  to  Quebec, 
there  is  no  net  volume  increment  in  the  natural  mature 
forest,  growth  being  balanced  by  decay.  In  other  words, 
nature  instead  of  man  harvests  the  annual  crop,  through 
insects,  fungi  and  windfall.  It  is  only  through  the  adoption 
of  an  adequate  plan  of  control  of  methods  of  logging  that 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  actual  growth,  for  the  benefit 
of  man,  on  a  permanent  basis.  If  destructive  methods  of 
logging  continue  in  effect,  the  productive  capacity  of  the  land 
will  be  greatly  decreased,  and  if  fires  are  not  kept  out,  it  will 
be  entirely  destroyed  over  great  areas,  as  has  already  taken 
place  to  an  alarming  extent. 

The  exports  of  pulpwood  through  Ontario  ports  to  the 
I'nited  States  were  in  1915,  202.239  cords;  in  1916,  149,745 
cords;  1917,  161,652  cords;  and  1918,  199,421  cords,  the  great 
bulk  of  which  was  spruce  and  balsam.  A  large  proportion  of 
this  is  no  doubt  from  settlement  lands  in  process  of  clearing. 
Not  all  this  material  was  cut  in  Ontario,  the  Customs  returns 
showing  only  point  of  exit  from  Canada.  The  amount  cut  in 
Quebec  and  exported  through  Ontario  ports  can  not  be 
determined  from  an>-  records  available.  This  i)uint  applies 
of  course  to  Xew  Brunswick  as  well. 

A  further  point  with  reference  to  future  growth  is  that 
large  areas  of  pulpwood  lands  in  Northern  Ontario,  as  well  as 
in  Northern  Quebec,  are  l)eing  cleared  up  for  settlement,  and 
will  never  again  produce  a  crop  of  pulpwood  timber.     This 
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process  of  crowding  out  the  forest  will  increase  in  future  years. 
Also,  a  large  area  of  timber  land  in  Central  and  Southern 
Ontario  is  not  a  material  factor  in  the  production  of  pulpwood, 
other  species  predominating,  such  as  white  pine,  red  pine' 
hemlock  and  the  various  hardwoods. 


New  Brunswick 

The  entire  Crown  lands  area  of  New  Brunswick  amounts 
to  approximately  7,500,000  acres.  From  this  figure,  a  de- 
duction of  perhaps  2,000,000  acres  must  be  made  for  the  large 
barrens,  the  condition  of  which  is  due  for  the  most  part  to 
repeated  fires,  supplemented  by  poor  drainage.  This  would 
leave  an  area  of  5,500,000  acres,  most  of  which  mav  probably 
be  termed  forest  land.  The  area  of  Crown  land  actually 
under  license  to  cui  timber  during  1919  was  6,332,000  acres. 
This  certainly  includes  a  considerable  area  of  water  surface 
and  barrens,  so  that  we  may  conclude  that  the  area  of  actual 
forest  land  is  around  5,500,000  acres,  checking  with  the 
figure  above  deduced.  There  are  practically  no  areas  of  un- 
licensed Crown  timber  lands  in  the  Province. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  5.5  million  acres  of  Crown  lands 
may  contain  20  million  cords  of  spruce  and  balsam.  In  this 
connection,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  considerable 
areas  of  hardwood  lands  containing  little  or  no  spruce  and 
balsam;  also  that  the  Crown  timber  lands  have  been  logged 
over  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  from  the  period  of  early  settle- 
ment and  that  fires  have  caused  heavy  damage  to  the  stand. 

Of  settlement  lands  containing  timber  it  is  estimated 
that  there  may  be  within  the  pro\  ince  2,500,000  acres.  These 
lands  are  accessible  to  transportation  and  have,  for  the  most 
part,  been  heavily  cut  ovei  lor  many  years  past.  The  amount 
of  spruce  and  balsam  on  these  lands  may  be  approximated 
at  4  million  cords. 

There  are  approximately  4.500,000  acres  of  privately- 
owned  timber  lands,  mostly  held  by  commercial  concerns. 
These  lands  may  contain  12  million  cords  of  spruce  and 
balsam. 
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Spruce  and  Balsam  in  New  Brunswick 


Estimated 


Licensed 
Crown 
Lands 


Areas. 


Spruce  and  balsam,  mittiDnaof 


Really  available  spruce  and 
balsam,  after  deducting 
what  can  not  be  cut  under 
provincial  regulations  and 
for  waste  and  loss  in  log- 
ging and  driving  and  for 
defective  balsam 


Acres 
6.332,000 

Cords 
20,000,000 


Unlii'cnjfd 
Lands 


Privately 
Owned 
Lands 


Totals 


Acres 
2.500,000 

Cords 
4,000,000 


Acres 
4,r.00,000 
Cords 
12,000,000 


14,000,000  3,000,000  !»,000,000 


Acres 
13,332,000 

Cords 
36,000,000 


26,000,00(1 


_  Thus,  we  have  within  the  province  approximately 
12,500,000  acres  of  lands  more  or  less  covered  with  forest,  and 
containing  probably  around  30  million  cords  of  spruce  and 
balsam.  This  is  an  average  stand  of  2.9  cords  per  acre  for  the 
entire  area,  and  is  believed  to  be  within  the  l)ounds  of  reason. 

The    1917   cut  of  spruce   and    balsam    for   lumber   and 

pulpwood  was  approximately  1,250,000  cords,  as  nearly  as 

can    be   determined    by   the    Census    Bureau    statistics.'    In 

1918,  it  was  decreased  to  987,000  cords.     At  the  1917  rate  of 

cutting,  the  existing  supplies  of  timber  would  he  sufficient 

for  less  than  30  years.     At  the  decreased  rate  rrevailing  in 

1918,  there  would  be  supplies  for  36  years,  assuming  that  the 

entire  estimate  will  be  available  at   the  mill.     If."  however, 

deductions  be  made,  as  in  the  case  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  for 

Crown  timber  over  the  diameter  limit  prescribed,  for  waste 

in  logging,  loss  in  stream  driving,  and  merchantable  material 

left  uncut  that  will  be  destroyed  bv  insects,  decay  and  windfall 

before  another  cut,  there  arc  but  26,000,000  cords  of  really 

available  spruce  and  balsam  on  the  basis  of  scale  at  the  mill. 

This,  at  the  1917  rate  of  cutting  would  represent  but  21  years 

supply,  which  would  be  extended  to  26  years  at  the  reduced 

rate  prevailing  in  1918.     It  thus  appears  that  the  pulpwood 

situation  in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick  is  in  a  much  more 

critical  state  than  is  the  case  in  either  Ontario  or  Quebec. 

Of  the  987,718  cords  of  spruce  and  balsam  manufactured 
within  and  exported  from  New  Brunswick  in  1918,  374,040 
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cords  was  pulpwood,  of  which  203,907  cords  was  exported  to 
the  United  States.  Thus,  70  per  cent  of  the  pulpwood  of 
New  Brunswick  is  exported  in  the  raw  form  for  manufacture 
in  United  States  mills,  as  contrasted  with  20  per  cent  from 
Ontario  and  45  per  cent  from  Quebec.  In  1917,  the  percen- 
tages of  pulpwood  export  were:  New  Brunswick  61,  Ontario 
13.6,  and  Quebec  37.  The  pulpwood  exported  is  of  course  to 
be  credited  to  privately-owned  lands,  in  addition  to  an  un- 
known amount  manufactured  within  the  province. 

If  an  average  rate  of  volume  production  of  2  per  cent  be 
applied  to  the  total  estimated  stand  of  36  million  cords,  the 
annual  volume  increment  would  thus  be  720,000  cords,  which 
is  less  than  three-quarters  of  the  1918  cut,  and  only  57%  of 
the  1917  cut.  Thus,  cutting  of  spruce  and  balsam  in  the 
province  of  New  Brunswick  is  progressing  at  a  rate  much  more 
rapid  than  the  estimated  annual  growth.  This  must  mean 
inevitably  than  within  a  comparatively  few  years,  the  rate  of 
cutting  must  necessarily  be  reduced  for  lack  of  sufficient 
supplies  of  merchantable  material. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  suggestion  that  the  export 
ot  raw  pulpwood  from  New  Brunswick  to  the  United  States 
cou'd  and  should  be  greatly  increased  is  quite  obviously  not 
supported  by  any  reasoning  based  upon  facts. 

Nova  Scotia 

The  argument  presented  to  the  V/ashington  committee 
makes  no  mention  of  the  situation  in  Nova  Scotia,  presum- 
ably for  the  reason  that  practically  all  the  timber  land  of  the 
province  has  passed  into  private  ownership.  There  is  thus  no 
question  of  the  export  of  raw  pulpwood  cut  from  Crown  lands. 
It  may,  however,  be  of  interest  to  note  briefly  the  extent  to 
which  Nova  Scotia  forests  contribute  to  the  newsprint  situa- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

The  amount  of  spruce  and  balsam  in  Nova  Scotia  may 
roughly  be  estimated  at  25,000,000  cords.  The  1917  cut  of 
spruce  and  balsam  within  the  province,  for  lumber  and  pulp- 
wood, was  equivalent  to  313,812  cords.  In  1918,  this  had 
dropped  to  206,846  cords.  Thus,  at  the  1917  rate  of  cutting 
the  supplies  of  spruce  and  balsam  in  Nova  Scotia  would  be 
equivalent  to  80  years  supply.  The  forest  on  the  mainland 
has  been  heavily  cut  over  since  the  early  settlement  of  the 
country,  and  enormous  damage  has  been  carsed  by  fire.  On 
Cape  Breton  Inland,  however,  there  are  large  quantities  of 
spruce  and  balsam,  particularly  the  latter,  which  it  has  not 
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yet  been  found  commercially  feasible  to  operate.  This  fact 
accounts  for  the  large  apparent  supply  of  pulpwood  species  in 
Nova  Scotia. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  practically  all  its  forests 
are  in  private  ownership,  so  that  there  is  no  legal  restriction 
upon  the  export  of  raw  pulpwood,  such  exports  are  extremely 
small.  In  1912,  the  exports  of  raw  pulpwood  from  Xova 
Scotia  to  the  United  States  were  5,773  cords;  1914,  1,557 
cords;  1915,  3,310  cords;  1916,  3,735  cords;  1917,  770  cords; 
and  in  1918  there  was  no  raw  pulpwood  exported.  Speaking 
generally,  the  pulpwood  cut  in  Nova  Scotia  is  there  manu- 
factured into  groundwood  pulp,  largely  for  export.  There 
are  no  newsprint  mills  within  the  province. 

There  are  no  statistics  available  showing  the  exports 
of  woodpulp  to  various  countries,  separately  by  provinces. 
Since,  however,  more  than  90  per  cent  of  Canada's  total 
export  of  woodpulp  in  1917  went  to  the  United  States,  it 
must  be  obvious  that  the  contribution  of  Nova  Scotia  to  the 
paper  making  industry  in  the  United  States  must  be  very 
considerable.  On  this  basis,  Nova  Scotia  gets  the  benefit  of 
industrial  development  due  to  local  manufacture  into  wood- 
pulp,  while  the  paper  makers  and  publishers  in  the  United 
States  are  in  identically  the  same  position  as  would  be  the 
case  were  the  pulpwood  exported  in  the  raw  state. 

It  is  clearly  apparent  from  the  foregoing  facts  that  the 
supply  of  pulpwood  in  Eastern  Canada  is  neither  so  extensive 
or  so  inexhaustible  as  it  has  been  made  to  appear  in  the  state- 
ments made  before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  at 
Washington  and  in  special  propaganda  put  out  through  the 
American  press.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  certain  that  any 
relaxation  of  the  cutting  regulations  and  of  the  restrictions 
placed  by  the  several  provincial  governments  upon  the  use  of 
such  wood  cut  from  the  Crown  limits  must  inevitably  reduce 
Eastern  Canada  within  a  comparatively  few  years  to  the 
present  status  of  the  Eastern  States  in  which,  the  Washington 
committee  was  informed,  "outside  of  some  large  tracts  owned 
by  some  old  and  large  manufacturers  in  New  York,  \'"rmont, 
New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  there  is  not  a  spruce  woodland 
tract  of  sufficient  size  to  justify  the  erection  of  even  a  50ion 
mill." 


The  pr 
self-preserva 


iai  forest  r  'Ijcies  are  justified  by  llie  law  of 
no  leso  th^.i  by  that  of  self-interest. 
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PAPER-MAKING   MATERIALS   GOING    TO 
WASTE    IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


«7    ^  Washington  dispatch  printed  in  "The  Paoer  Mill  ;inH 
Wood  Pulp  News,"  New  York,  May  8.  1920,  saysT 

convin^^yS°?he?pS;'  ^?'  7-Secretary  of  Agriculture  Meredith  is 
Wu^fM«.  to  .  •?•  I  '^"^^  opportunity  for  the  Department  of 
means  toTh4  end  hV"  ^^*i.  ^'^°"°'"K  "Pbuilding  of  Alaska.  As  one 
thril..»r  u  ^"^',"^  's  calling  attention  to  the  favorable  situation  for 
the  establishment  of  paper  mills  in  the  territory,  and  offering  co  oi^ration 
XlJ"  '?^f^''^''^^'"  National  forest  pulpwoS  on  Srms  ?hat  ^^irirT 
\  idea  satisfactory  operating  basis.  lerms  mat  will  pro- 

h,.i  "'rj'^^sf^''etary  believes  that  the  development  of  the  forest  and 
Se  sunnr'""/"'^"''""?  °^  ^'^^"^^  '^  ^  practicable  means  of  increasing 

ctLtuaChssenrnT^tr'  """""^.'^  '°^  '^''  ^"'^^  States,  and  thereb? 
fnrJIf  f  41  f  "^.*^'^.P^P^'■  shortage  now  so  acute.  The  National 
forests  of  Alaska  probably  contain  100.000.000  cords  ot  timber  suabfe 
for  the  manufacture  of  newsprint  and  other  grades  of  naofr     Twir 

wc::^"Lru"arr './^^"  '°"^^^  ^^-i  P^oduce'2m0003s-of'put 
wooa  annuall>  for  all  time,  or  enough  to  manufacture  one-third  nf  tL 
pulp  products  now  consumed  in  the  United  States 

the  2ond^^tfllZnT.i  ^r '^'"^  '^  ^"^'f'y  Meredith,  also  contain 
Dower      VVhn.      ^"^*^"tial  of  a  paper  manufacturing  industry-water 
power.     While  no  accurate  survey  of  water  powers  has  been  m^d« 
known  projects  have  a  possible  development  Cf  100.00?  horse-iSwer 
and  the  department  estim.  .s  that  a  complete  exploradrof  the  Na^onal 
ofTmilK"''""  ^''"'^^  "'"  '■"^^^^^'^  ^ '^'^  P°^-*-'  Power'to  a  q Ja^.! 
"According   to   the    secretarv,    the   chief   drawbacks   whiVh    hav.« 
prevented  paper  making  in  Alaska  hitherto  have  bSf  the  large  invest 
Kka  Ind'i^"''."'^  P'^"'^.'  '"accessibility  and  lack  of  devebpmrnt  in 
Cental  Td  R  ^  transports tioii  charges  to  consuming  regionsTthe 
that  tl^r    f  f  *7"  ^^^^^'-    ^^"^  secretary  expresses  the  belief,  howevxr 
WK-  t     obstacles  are  more  than  offset  by  the  present  acute  demand 
titn^cf    P"""'  ^"^  ^"  glL^des  of  paper;  and' that  the  near  future  sSd 
witness  a  movement  of  the  paper  industry  into  southeastern  AkSca 
Norwav     VV^;hf  "^  Secretarv  Meredith,  'is  destined  to  become  a  second 
forS"  her  wafer''nr''"'""^^r''^J'^  '"^P'^^'^  growing  species  suitable 
nrodnrf«    A I    if       ^P'^'^^J  ""V  ''^''  tidewater  shipment  of  manufactured 
products,  Alaska  will  undoubtedly  become  one  of  the  principal  naner 
sources  of  the  United  States.    A  substantial  development  of  The  paCer 
ndustry  in  this  wonderful  region,  combined  with  the  intel  ieent  re 
forestation  of  pulp  lands  in  the  older  regions,  sCld  settle  fofver  the" 
question  of  a  paper  shortage  in  the  United  States.'     Within  the  last  ten 

S'OOO  Sorer "f''  ^■^^.f'r^^Service  has  brought  about  the  sSeo" 
4^0,000,000  feet  of  saw-timber  in  the  National  forest  of  Alaski      A 

S  f^r  saTe^nd'? ''^  *°^r '^  "P^--^^'^"^  ^ave  be'n'cruisS'and  pre 
Z^uil     .J  i*""^  during  the  coming  summer  the  survey  of  pulp  woods 
will  be  extended  in  order  that  other  desirable  tracts  ma/be  brou^hTto 
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the  attention  of  manufacturers.  Promising  developments  in  paper 
manufacture,  in  fact,  are  now  in-nding.  The  Forest  Service  has  also 
investigated  stream  flow  in  co-operation  with  the  (Geological  Survey, 
and  has  collected  data  of  value  to  engineers  in  planning  jK)wer  develop- 
ments. 

"Secretary  Meredith  also  announced  that,  to  encourage  a  paper 
mdustry  in  Alaska,  National  forest  timber  will  In  offered  for  large  in- 
stallations under  mutually  favorable  terms.  The  di  partment  is  prepared 
to  contract  sufficient  stumpage  to  supply  paper  mills  for  thirty  years. 
The  timber  will  be  paid  for  from  month  to  month  as  it  is  cut,  obviating 
the  necessity  for  large  investments  in  raw  material. 

"The  initial  prices,  based  upon  current  timber  values  in  Alaska,  are 
sufficiently  low  to  make  the  cost  of  pulp  wotxl  stumpage  a  relatively 
negligible  factor  to  the  manufacturer.  On  several  areas  which  ha\e  been 
appraised,  the  spruce  timber  is  priced  at  50  cents  a  cord  and  the  hemlock 
timber  at  2o  cents.  These  rates  will  apply  during  the  first  five  years 
following  the  installation  of  the  plant.  Thereafter  prices  will  be  re- 
adjusted at  five-year  intervals  if  current  timber  values  in  .Alaska  warrant, 
but  with  equitable  provisions  regarding  maximum  rates  which,  in  no 
event,  will  be  exceeded  during  the  earlier  portion  of  the  contract. 

"  The  C.overnment  owes  it  to  Alaska  to  develop  its  resources  and 
foster  Its  economic  growth,'  said  Secretary  Meredith,  'and,  at  the 
present  juncture,  the  opening  up  of  the  forests  of  Alaska  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  paper  industry  will  supply  one  of  the  most  critical  economic 
needs  of  the  United  States  to  the  profit  and  service  of  both  Alaska  and 
the  people  of  the  several  States  without  in  any  way  sacrificing  or  inter- 
fering with  the  purposes  for  which  the  forests  were  established."' 

In  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  under  date  of  February  25.  1920, 
the  Hon.  David  F.  Houston,  Former  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
of  the  United  States,  urging  an  appropriation  of  one  million 
dollars  to  be  used  in  making  a  survey  of  pulpwoods  of  public 
domain  and  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  reforestation  of  pulp- 
wood  lands  in  the  United  States,  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 


"Apparently  the  crux  of  the  present  newsprint  crisis  is  in  a  shortage 
of  paper  manufacturing  facilities.  The  fundamental  trouble,  however, 
lies  far  deeper;  it  lies  in  such  factors  as  the  over-centralization  of  the 
industry  in  the  North-Kast  and  the  Lake  States  now  being  heavily 
overcut.  with  little  or  no  provision  for  continued  timber  production  and 
with  almost  total  lack  of  development  of  the  industry  in  the  West  and 
in  South-Eastern  Alaska  where  there  are  still  large  supplies  of  timber 
eminently  suitable  for  newsprint  manufacture. 

"Coincident  with  the  centralization  of  the  industry  in  the  North- 
hasi  and  Lake  States,  where  the  annual  cut  exceeds  by  two  or  three 
times  the  growth  of  the  forest,  there  has  been  practically  no  develop- 
ment in  either  the  Pacific  North-VVest  or  in  South-Eastern  Alaska, 
where  our  largest  remaining  timber  supplies  suitable  for  newsprint  are 
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'^nlhowS  t'^be'tTuirbf/ fo/'^n'^'^'  he,j.Iock  and  fir.  which  have 
The  forests  of  South^Eastem^l^L  fT'^""^  .!.*  ^^l  ^»*^"»  ^P^^- 
half  of  our  pre^t  new^S  reLm^^^f  f  "'**  P'°^*'''7  suppirone- 
developing  an  indus?^  '^        requirements  if  means  could  be  found  for 

Btand'sSll'thf  UnuS"lti?^'h?'>^"  ""^'S""*  '"d"'^'^  has  been  at  a 
some  cons  dIratSn  nruS  S^ve^r'r"^  dependent  upon  Canada  ?ha' 
with  our  own  pSeT    Itlifrb^n  .oS^"^^'*"^'!^"^^^  '"  «^onnection 
of  pulpwood  in  STern  CanL.  P   •     T"'y- Jf ''^^•^  ^''at  the  8 
remarkable  expansion" n  th^r     •^.•"«'^au8tlble.     There  has  been  a 

years,  and  tSe  is  e^er?  reason'?o  benei^^.^H''^-  ^"^j."^  '^'  P^^*  ^^^ 
pand  for  several  years  t?com^TInfnf^^*'^^  l^  '^'"  <^ontinue  to  ex- 
of  the  Canadian  srpplie,thrsmiir/r.l""^^^"yV*''^'"°™  *»»«»  "  ''"own 
information  avaUaWrindlcaS^S^^^^^  ^°""^  *°  ^«-    "The  beot 

they  will  be  practSaillv^xh?u!?^?i  VJ^S  present  rate  of  cutting 
years  and  thkt  thVb«flnJ?n?  nffi, °  ?i®  ^?''*®™  Provinces  In  2! 
keenly  felt  bv  th»  t1    1    *  ®'  ^**®  reduction  In  output  will  be 

consumer  The  only  Canad  an  Prnlin  '^  l""^  T^^  ^^  *h«  American 
sustained  basis  can  &  extStrisBHHrr'^*''^- '^'^^^  °"  ^ 

not  be  sufficient  to  offs:;[ThetroL'b7etc2^^^^  SnaiS:?.  -^ 

requirin^tf  vLJ^o^rS'ts'^toVhlw"  "^^^  constitutional  provi  ion 
The  cutting  of  a  st  ?k  of  t;.^h^  •  i  J^T*'"^!'^  ^  *»'d  forest  lands, 
is  a  source^of  ex^nSald  tT^?LL°^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^-^  Department 
thousands  of  mSSi  ^L  IhiTlu  ^  m  k°*  ""P-^^ing.  Hundreds  of 
source  of  revenue  to  th^TtkJ^froH°"''*  ^  *="*..*"^  ""^  »"«!  made  a 
the  loss  of  this  vJst  amoMnf  of '  ^"^l"^^  annually.  There  is  not  only 
timber  by  the  fXgXs  '  *'"*  '*''  ^^'t^ction  of  the  younger 

matu'rL'timtTuSlhrJ^'nt'rS^^^^^^^  ^^  ^'^^.^"^^^-^  -^  -'«  -^  the 
large  revenue  coidd  be  obSiSd  f mm  thf^*  ^"1  P''?^*^^^'  f°^«'ters.  A 
holdings  increased  and^m^rofedT        "^'^  °^  '^''  '""^''  ^"^  ^^e  forest 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  March    IQIQ    Mr    \.^u 
D.  Little,  an  acknowledged  authority  staied:-'        '  ^^''^"' 

alcohoiMSl  ^fZ  ""^l^lf  '^1,  ^^""^  '"  ^°«'«'  turpentine,  ethyl 
three  or  C  time?the  X  of  thl  K'  ''""^  '°L*  K"^^  ^^te  are 
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gmg  Association,  in  annual  session   in   New  Orleans    that 
hundreds  of  tons  of  sawmill  waste  which  could  be  used  fof 
newsprint  and  other  coarse  paper  were  being  burned  ever^  day 
while  millions  of  feet  of  stumps  and  small  timber  in  S>Ttherr; 
cut-over  lands  were  available  for  the  same  purpose 

I  understand,"  Mr.  Kidd  is  quoted  as  saying  "that 
many  sma  1  town  weekly  and  semi-weekly  newsp^s  have 
been  forced  to  suspend  publication  because  of  the  S  cost 
of  newsprint  and  that  even  some  of  the  c:cy  dailies  are  hayTne 
a  rocky  road  to  travel,  but  it  seems  that  there  "sineffictncy 
and  neglect  of  opportunity  somewhere  when  raw  maS  i^ 
being  wasted  m  quantities  with  a  market  cryinTfor  he 
products  which  could  be  manufactured  from  it  '' 
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